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Short Sketch of Incoming Editor-in-Chief. 


J. O. Kinnaman, A. M. Ph. M., was born in Ohio, 
February 23, 1877. At an early age he entered the public 
schools from which he graduated at the age of 15 years, 
being licensed as a teacher at 16. 

He then entered college, being next to the youngest 
student that ever was admitted to the Tri-State College. 
Here he pursued a: thorough Classical Course, making 
his special line of work, Greek and Latin Literature, An- 
cient History, Philology and Classical ‘Archaeology. He 
received first honors for his work in the Greek Language 
and Literature. One more year was spent in graduate 
work in Greek with his Alma Mater; then he entered the 
University of Chicago to further his proficiency in his 
chosen line, especially Greek and Classical Archaeology. 
While at the University he became acquainted with Prof. 
Fredrick Starr, the Head of the Department of American 
Archaeology, and, as a result, became interested in the 
Archaeology of his own country. At the same time he 
met Dr. Stephen D. Peet, the Editor of the American 
’ Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Thus the links. of 
destiny began to be forged. 

In 1903 he accepted the call to the Chair of Latin 
‘ Literature in Benton Harbor College. Later he was in- 
- stalled as Dean, which position he now fills. 

In 1906 he determined to further his knowledge of 
-Roman Archaeology by studying it first-hand. As an 
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initiation, Mt. Vesuvius greeted him with her first erup- 
tion since the great catastrophe of 79, A. D. 

A great deal of time was spent with the American 
School at Rome, and in travel to various sites of Archae- 
ological interest. 

Upon his return to America he became a regular 
contributor to the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. Among his most extensive contributions are 
those entitled, ‘‘The Transformation of Roman Monu- 
ments. ’’ 

The year of 1909 was spent among the Chippewa 
Indians, and Prof. Kinnaman wrote for the first time, the 
history and legends of that tribe. Further research will 
be made in the near future in the same tribe. 

He is a very thorough, scholarly, conscientious 
' writer and investigator and hopes to guide the policy of 
the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal in such 
manner that it may be considered authority upon the 
subjects that come within its scope. 
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Short Sketch of Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 
Editor Emeritus of The American Antiquarian and — 
Oriental Journal. 
By HARRIETT E, PEET. 

With the last issue of 1910 Dr. Stephen D. Peet 
brought to a close the thirty-two years of his work as 
‘ editor and manager of the American Antiquarian. The 
magazine was started by Dr. Peet in 1878, in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, being continued by him in Wisconsin and Illinois 
and later in Massachusetts. It was a direct outgrowth 
of the interest created in American antiquities by .the 
Centenial Exposition in 1876, although Dr. Peet’s own 
interest in the subject had begun more than forty years 
earlier during his boy-hood in Wisconsin. The state was 
then a wilderness, the home of the Indian and a few pio- 
neer settlers. ; 

It was while he drove from one part of the state to 
another with his father that he became familiar with the 
works of that state and interested in the Indians. 

During the thirty-two years of its existence, the 
magazine has had many contributors, to whom the editor 
feels a debt of gratitude for their hearty co-operation 
and unfailing scholarship, among the most faithful of 
whom has been Prof. J. O. Kinnaman. It is with pleas- 
ure, now that Dr. Peet’s advanced age makes it impossi- 
ble for him to carry the magazine longer, that he passes 
it over to one for whom he has such respect and in whom 
he feels so great a degree of confidence. 
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EDITORIAL. 


This issue marks a new era in the career of The 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. In the 
past it has been representative of the best thought and 
research both in this country and in Europe, but in the 
future it will enlarge its field, broaden its sympathies 
and extend its influence. 

Everything that makes for scholarship knowledge 
and culture will be brought to bear upon and embodied 
in it. 

We can know and appreciate the present civilization 
only by a thorough acquaintance with the civilizations of 
the past. Cicero said, ‘‘Not to know history is to be a 
child.’’ So it is our purpose and aim to gather all the 
facts we can concerning any civilization or peoples that 
have existed in the past, classify these facts and draw 
from them the secrets of the ages that marked the in- 
fancy of the world. 

The Antiquarian will not only write the history of 
nations long passed away, but it will do all it can to en- 
courage research in places where the spade of the 
Archaeologist has not yet delved. We believe that al! 
knowledge is worth knowing and has its intrinsic value. 
Lone and isolated facts may not be of much importance, 
but classified facts are those which make all science pos- 
sible. Let us consider Archaeology a science and strive 
earnestly to add to its lore. 

We shall strive to make the American Antiquarian 
and Oriental Journal as nearly a perfect specimen of 
journalism as modern invention and painstaking can 
make it. No effort or expense will be spared. 

Let us say to our readers of the past, that if you 
have considered the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
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Journal indispensible in your libraries and studies, you 
may consider the coming issues even more indispensible 
than ever. We shall retain our present staff of contribu- 
tors and shall add others of world-wide renown as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

Our policy is: ‘‘Scholarship, tolerance and human- 
ity’’ in its broadest, deepest sense. : 

To the former patrons, who, for one reason or an- 
other, have discontinued the ‘‘habit’’ of having the Jour- 
nal come into their homes, let us say, admit us once more 
to your sanctum sanctorum, look,us over thoroughly, 
scrutinize us closely, criticise us sharply, and, if you find 
no flaw, admit us again to your confidence; if you find 
some slight fault, hope for better things in the near fu- 
ture and give us a new trial and we will do our very best 
not to disappoint your expectations. 

We set our standard high in all respects, expecting 
to live up to it, and by this effort please our readers and 
render service to the cause of scholarship and research. 


* * * * * 


Dr. Peet takes this opportunity to thank his staff of 
contributors for their efforts and loyalty; his readers 
and patrons for their courtesies and good will and 
grieves that, after so many years, thru the operation of 
natural Law, it is necessary for him to pass from the 
pleasant relationship that has existed for so long.. As a 
man deeply experienced in the knowledge of both man 
and God he pronounces his benediction, kind wishes and 
farewell upon one and all. 


* * * * * 


‘\ 


Let us say as incoming editors that the standard of 
scholarship and work done by Dr. Peet thru many con- 
tinuous years will bear fruit for the generations yet un- 
born and that an hundred years hence his works will be 
far better known and appreciated than now. This is a 
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commercial age, but the pendulum will soon begin to 
swing upon the side of the are marked ‘‘scholarship, 
culture and humanity,’’ then will the works of Dr. Peet 
be extensively read and appreciated; when America 
awakens to the importance of her pre-historic culture, 
then Dr. Peet will stand out, not only as a pioneer in the 
American Archaeology, but as its greatest exponent, its 
most accurate interpreter and tireless worker. 


* * * * * 


In honor of Dr, Peet, his broad, comprehensive 
scholarship, his deep sympathy in humanity, his being 
the first to found a magazine of its class, in honor of his 
works on American Archaeology, the name of the Jour- 
nal shall always remain The American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal. 

Let us say that the five volumes on Ameriean 
Archaeology written by Dr. Peet, some in the field and 
some in his study, are the most unique, in fact, almost 
the only ones of their kind in the world. Others have 
written on American Archaeology, it is true, but not with 
the same insight into the dark problems of the dark 
American continent. 

He has solved many of the riddles of the American 
Spinx and made her divulge her secrets. Much and ex- 
tensive light have the werks of Dr. Peet thrown upon 
the prehistoric civilizations of the western hemisphere. 
These works stand in a class by themselves, without rival 
or competitor. No one who makes any pretention what- 
ever in regard to American history or Archaeology can 
afford to be without them. 


* * * * * 


We are willing to learn, we do not pretend to know 
‘*it’’ all, if we did we would not need to be archaeolo- 
gists. We believe that each may learn from the sugges- 
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tions and criticisms of others, therefore we sincerely ask 
our readers, that, if they have any suggestions or critic- 
isms to make, whether friendly or hostile, please write 
them to us freely and we shall receive them in a friendly 
spirit and profit accordingly. 

The thoughts of the many are certainly worth more 
than the ideas of the few. Therefore, be not afraid to 
_ speak your mind, speak it freely and concisely; let us 
know what you think so that we may profit therefrom. 
This will always be a part of the policy of the Journal. 


Just as soon as we can get our plant operating to 
its full capacity, the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal will be issued as formerly, bi-monthly. It is too 
long between issues and the numbers too few when pub- 
lished quarterly, so we think. For these reasons it has 
been determined by the Company to issue the Journal 
bi-monthly, nor does our ambition end even there, we 
expect in the near future to join the great army of mag- 
azines and issue monthly. But in seeking number in 
issue, neither the tone nor the character of the Journal 
will be lowered. 


It is the policy of most publications to carry adver- 
tising matter in its pages. This policy the company has 
resolved to adopt for a while as a matter of experiment; 
if it be seen that the experiment is not a profitable one, 
advertising copy will be dropped. The Editors have and 
will exercise a severe censorship upon all matter sub- 
mitted as advertisement, and if in their judgment it is 
not appropriate it will not be inserted. So let us say 
that we stand sponsor for all that appears in our pages. 
If any ‘‘fake’’ matter happens to get in, then it may be 
safely considered that the censor has been outwitted. In 
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this issue the editor personally has taken particular pre- 
cautions to investigate every advertisement inserted. 


* * * * * 


We would ask our subscribers if they find that their 
address or name is wrong, to send us them corrected as 
the subscription list is in places almost illegible. Ii 
your magazine does not reach you on date, be kind 
enough to notify us at once so that we may trace the 
trouble and in the meantime forward you another copy. 

We wish to get everything in as smooth working 
order in the shortest possible space of time. 

The Journal will always be out exactly on time if we 
have to go to press with only the covers, as we wish 
everything else to move on time. 

We have employed a large office force in order to 
manage and conserve our energy and be prompt and up- 
to-date in every respect; we also employ two plants for 
the press work and binding. 

So, our dear subscribers, please notify us at once of 
any clog in the machinery and we will gladly remedy it 
at once. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal is 
the oldest Journal of its class in America, let us all, 
editors, compositors, pressmen and subscribers strive 
together to make it the greatest, the most widely circu- 
lated, most authorative Journal of its class not only in 
America, but in the world. Come let us work together! 

Co-operation is the great theme now in the commer- 
cial and religious worlds; let us join the movement; the 
consensus of opinion is generally to be relied upon as a 
sound policy to be pursued. If co-operation is the policy 
that secures results, let each old subscriber get a new 
one for the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal 
or send the managing Editor names of those who might 
be interested in the subjects treated in the pages df the 
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Journal. In numbers and co-operation there is strength. 
Help us get the numbers and give us strength by co- 
operation. 


* * * * * 


The subscription price will remain, while the Jour- 
intervals. But it is hoped that by January Ist, 1912, we 
may be able to change into a monthly publication; of 
‘nal is published quarterly, at $4.00 per year, thus keep- 
ing it on a par with others thus published at the same 
course, there are both advantages and disadvantages in 
such course, but the advantages seem to outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

When we have accumulated sufficient manuscript 
and enlisted a sufficiently large staff of contributors to 
keep form one issue ahead, then we will change into a 
monthly publication, if the concensus of opinion of our 
readers lead us to that course. 

As we have said above, let us have your criticisms, 


opinions and ideas concerning this matter and all others 
too, upon which you can spend any time and thought. 
Criticisms therefore thankfully received as well as sub- 
scriptions. = 
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Michigan the Storm Center of American 
Archaeology. 


Dean James Savage of Most Holy Trinity church, 
and Daniel E. Soper, whose reports of finds of prehis- 
toric copper, stone and clay relics in Michigan have pro- 
voked widespread discussion among the archaeologists 
and curators of the country, believe they now are in a 
position to prove the genuineness of their relics. Ac- 
cordingly they are making arrangements for a meeting 
of scientists in the spring. 

Their plan is to present their specimens for exami- 
nation, and to go on an extended campaign in search of 
others. They intend to take the experts, if the experts 
are willing to places where prehistoric mounds are to 
be found, and to demonstrate with spade and pick and 
ax that tablets, war implements and ornaments like those 
they possess are still in the bosom of the lake state. In 
this way, they hope to silence all doubts. Both men say 
they are convinced that their discoveries are only a 
promise of much more to come, and that close investiga- 
tion of the soil of Michigan will result in very great 
archaeological finds. 

In the last few months the dean and Mr. Soper have 
worked hard and have been well rewarded. Some of the 
specimens Dean Savage value most were dug up in De- 
cember and January almost within stone’s throw of De- 
troit. Among these are two tablets, portraying the crea- 
tion of man, the fall, the deluge, Babel, the dispersion 
and the attempted sacrifice of Isaac. Both these tablets 
are slate. One was found about three miles from Norris, 
the other near Highland Park. 

Dean Savage says his latest finds have convinced 
him that the people who worked the copper mines of 
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Lake Superior and buried their dead in the lower penin- 
sula—the mounds are largely burial places—were des- 
cendants of the lost ten tribes of Israel. He maintains 
that they had no connection with the Toltecs, the civil- 
izers of the Mexican valley. He believes they were final- 
ly destroyed by the Indians, and he refers to a tradition 
current among Attiwanderon Indians that their fathers 
utterly exterminated a great white people. 


‘We have done more in the last twelve months than 
in all the years that preceded them,’’ said Dean Savage 
‘As we grow accustomed to the work we are better able 
to distinguish mounds when we come to them. Yet the 
labor is hard, for sometimes we uncover dozens of 
mounds without finding anything of value.’’ 


In order to define his position, and to explain to the 
world the scope and historic value of the work in which 
he is engaged, Dean Savage has broken a long silence 
and has written an extremely interesting statement of 
his position, the first he ever has made. It presents the 
historical perspective and the present-day developments 
of his archaeological work. 


It follows herewith: 


For many years, from time to time, reports have 
come of finds of chilled copper implements—implements 
found in various localities of Michigan such as knives, 
axes, spear and dagger points, saws, ete., of chilled cop- 
per. These chilled copper specimens give forth as clear 
a tone as a bell. The copper implements of Wisconsin 
and Michigan made by the Indian are as dead in tone as 
a shingle. Evidently no attempt was made at hardening 
in their manufacture. They are as soft and malleable 
as the crude copper from which they were made. 

Much also has been written from time to time re- 
garding the prehistoric work done in the mines of Lake 
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Superior region—Isle Royale, the mines near the pres- 
- ent city of Houghton, and the mines of Ontonagon. 

The following are extracts from a paper read by 
Joseph Greusel, of Detroit, before the Michigan Pioneer 
society, at the annual meeting of 1905. This paper is re- 
eorded in ‘‘Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions.’’ Vol. 35, pages 324, 325 and 326. Mr. Greusel 
states: 

‘‘Some years ago I became acquainted with Alonzo 
C. Davis, an old Lake Superior mining superintendent. 
Later he was a member of the legislature. There are a 
few here present who knew Mr. Davis in his lifetime— 
Stanley G. Wright and Regent Peter White. It was:at 
Lansing that he told me of his experience in opening the 
Minong mine on Isle Royale. 

‘‘The company had a tract on the island of a thou- 
sand acres with surface indications of copper. Mr. Da- 
vis was made superintendent, and in 1870, I think, work 
on the new lot was necessary to decide where to sink the 
main shaft. Davis went over the tract, and in his best 
judgment selected a spot in the midst of the primitive 
forest. Trees were cut, trees as large and as old as 
any on the tract. Then excavation. It was expected 
that the removal of a slight covering of surface earth 
would bring the shovelers to the rock, and from thence 
on quarrying would continue to the lower depths of the 
vein. 

‘‘But it did not turn out that way. There was a 
great deal of earth at the mouth of the new shaft. As 
they dug, the earth caved in, always enlarging the circle 
of operations. At some depth below the tree roots, after 
awhile, the skeleton of a deer, or moose, was uncovered. 
The bones were quite sound. The sight of them aroused 
speculation. Great trees growing above this burial place 
—trees that the rings evidenced had been of tolerable 
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size when Columbus made his voyage across the Atlantic. 
Yes—great matter for speculation. The theory of Mr. 
Davis was that this particular spot had, at a former 
time, been a depression in a clearing, and was filled with 
water. The animal whose bones were discovered had 
resorted to*the water to drink. It was at a time of the 
year when it was frozen, and the ice was thin. The ani- 
mal broke through the ice and perished. 

‘*How did the depression fill up? The winds of 
many years drifted surface sand and soil therein, vege- 
tation formed and moulded away. The forces of nature, 
the winds, the rains, the frosts—had acted, filling slowly, 
dust to dust, over the skeleton of the deer. 

‘‘Well, they continued to remove this earth and to 
dig. The operation was a bit vexatious; the banks caved 
and the pit enlarged. At length the bottom—the rock 
bottom—was reached. Clearing out the soil there was 
revealed a spacious basin. In it a mass of pure copper 
approaching five thousand pounds in weight. Pure, solid 
copper— a great smooth-mass without point, projection 
or cavity; protuberances shaved off, and marks of cut- 
ting tools all over it. Cutting tools—some cart loads of 
them—lay about the basin. 

‘“What was the secret here uncovered? This: They 
had struck upon the mine of some ancient race; whose 
tools were stone; men of the stone age, mining for Lake 
Superior copper. The mass that Davis uncovered was 
too heavy to be removed from the pit by the men who 
first found it.. They had no sufficient hoisting apparatus. 
Accordingly they had carved away at this particular 
mass of copper, removing strips and sections of it; their 
tools leaving it trimmed as we have seen. 

‘*But they left it there. Why? Some sudden catas- 
trophe had overwhelmed them. The stone tools so plenti- 
ful about, the elegant piece of copper-abandoned. ‘The 
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work had been stopped and the workmen disappeared. 
The dimensions of the pit testify that many men had 
been employed in it. They had hit upon and worked a 
considerable stretch of the main vein of the Minong mine 
of our days. Undoubtedly men skilled in mining, as min- 
ing was in their age. The rocks were heated with fires, 
water was dashed upon the rocks and the rocks became 
pliable and split, leaving the copper to be plucked out. 


‘‘The subsistence of these men must have come from 
a more fertile and distant region, consequently there was 
navigation and commerce, of a sort, in that stone age— 
the miners in this remote region fed and provided by the 
people who needed the copper; boats and boatmen to 
bring provisions to the mines and carry back with them 
the treasures of the earth. 

‘‘They have perished—miners, merchants, husband- 
men and navigators. The principal vestige of their la- 
bors and their enterprise is the ancient pit on Isle Roy- 
ale.’’ 

See paper read by Henry H. Riley February 5, 1879, 
‘‘Michigan Pioneer Collection,’’ volume 3, 1879-80, page 
43. Extracts from parer: 


‘‘The ancient mining at Isle hovel, near the north- 
ern line of Lake Superior, has exciting amazement. The 
island is about fifty miles long, from five to nine in 
breadth, with a ragged, rocky shore, and cut up into deep 
gorges and is covered with a growth of timber. The pits 
are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, from twenty to 
sixty feet in depth, and are scattered throughout the * 
island. They follow the richest veins of ore with great 
knowledge and skill in the art of mining. They are con- 
nected underground and drains are cut to carry off 
the water; there is one deep cut in the rock, covered its 
entire length by timbers that are now decayed and the 
whole is a mass of rotten wood. At McCargoe’s cove 
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there are nearly two miles of pits very closely connected ; 
quantities of stone hammers and mauls, weighing from 
ten to thirty pounds, have been found, some broken from 
use and some in good condition; copper chisels, knives 
and arrowheads, have been discovered. The copper 
tools seemed to be hardened by fire. It is difficult to 
determine their original workmanship owing to corr- 
osion, but there is evidence going to show that they were 
originally polished and of good workmanship. 

‘‘The working out of the ore was no doubt by heat- 
ing and pouring on water—very slow and tedious, and 
yet it is said that although two hundred men with their 
rude way of mining could not accomplish any more work 
than two skilled miners can. at the present day; and that 
at one point alone, on Isle Royale, the amount of labor 
performed exceeds that done on one of the oldest mines 
on the south shore, which has been operated with a large 
force for more than twenty years. 

‘*When were these pits opened? By whom? Who 
ean tell? Forests have grown up and fallen and mold- 
ered over them, and great trees, three hundred and four 
hundred years old, stand around them today, counting su 
much, and only so much time for us in our efforts to fix 
the age of these mines.’’ 

See also address of Prof. Charles D. Lawton, com- 
missioner of mineral statistics, ‘‘Mines and Mineral In- 
terests of Michigan,’’ published in ‘‘The Semi-Centen- 
nial of the State of Michigan,’’ June 15, 1886, pages 61 
and 62. Prof. Lawton in his address states: 


‘‘The Indians who occupied the country at the ad- 
vent of the white men had no knowledge of the matter. 
No suspicion existed that any mining work had ever 
been performed in this country until within a recent 
period. Then the discovery was made that the ground 
had been previously occupied, and that these metallifer- 
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ous veins had been long ago worked and large amounts 
of copper obtained, but at what time and by whom is 
only a matter of conjecture. Of the high antiquity of 
this work there can be no doubt, since the pits which had 
been made had become filled up with soil and decayed 
vegetation, and were overgrown with large forest trees. 
In the pits, when cleared of the accumulated dirt and ° 
rubbish, have sometimes been found large masses of cop- 
per which the primitive workers had unsuccessfully en- 
deavored to remove. At the Minnesota, Caledonia, Mes- 
nard, and at many other mines masses of copper of 
many tons weight have been discovered lying at the bot- 
tom of the pits, covered with dirt and surrounded with 
stone hammers, pieces of burnt wood, and even copper 
tools and other evidences of former labor. 


‘* An instance of the finding of a mass of copper at 
the Mesnard, in 1862, was related to me by Jacob Hough- 
ton. The mass weighed eighteen tons of pure copper, 
and had been removed a distance of forty-eight feet from 
its original bed by the ancient workmen. Abundant evi- 
dence of their efforts was still manifest in the stone 
hammers and bits of burnt wood that were found about 
the mass and in the spot from which it had been taken. 
The mass itself was nearly buried beneath the acumula- 
tion of earth and decayed vegetation, and forest trees 
of maximum size where growing over it. Finds of this 
kind were not infrequent in an early day; but to the In- 
dians who roamed the country at the time of its discov- 
ery, to the Jesuits and voyagers, this fact of ancient 
mining was unknown.’’ 


In 1876 Gov. Bagley, who was then governor of 
Michigan, sent this same nodule of copper described by 
Joseph Greusel to the Philadelphia Centennial. The 
copper nodule was then in the collection of the Detroit 
Scientific society. As far as I can learn, its weight was 
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a trifle over 5,300 pounds. It bore marks of heavy 
pounding from the large stone hammers found in the 
bottom of the mine. When this prehistoric specimen 
was returned to Detroit from the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, it lay for months on the dock at the foot of Shelby 
street, and, as far as I can learn, was sold to a smelting 
works for its commercial value. 

In the year 1885 Capt. Henry Reaney, who then was 
chief clerk of the lighthouse department of the Great 
Lakes, told me of a find made when digging for the foun- 
dation of a lighthouse built by the United States govern- 
ment at the head of Lake Michigan, west of St. Ignace. 
He stated that when the workmen had excavated four 
feet deep for the foundation of the lighthouse, they un- 
earthed a cedar box three and one-half feet long by 
18x18 inches, and dovetailed. The box contained chisels, 
saws, axes, knives, etc., which he stated would remind 
one of a carpenter’s kit and tray. These tools were all, 
he stated, chilled copper. He spoke of one saw in par- 
ticular, some twenty inches long, that had several teeth 
broken out, showing its high temper and hard usage. I 
asked him—‘‘What became of this box and its con- 
tents?’’ He stated that he did not know. This is only 
a sample of the estimate in which such specimens were 
held by those who found them. 

The prehistoric mines on the mainland showed sim- 
ilar conditions as described by Mr. Greusel when discov- 
ered by the white men, i.e., ‘‘tools lay around in groups 
as though the workman,’’ one old man related to me, 
‘*had left them down, gone to dinner and never return. 
ed.’’ And why? Another instance of man’s cruelty to 
man. 

We find a similar condition of things around the 
Ontonagon river. Mining tools and implements -of vari- 
ous kinds lay around, showing the confusion and pre- 
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cipitation in which the miners left and never returned. 
I believe that it was from this mine that the large nodule 
of copper, weighing some six tons, and which is now or 
was, in the Smithsonian collection at Washington, was 
taken. The prehistoric mines of Ontonagon were re- 
opened by white man. in 1847. 

Those who are somewhat acquainted with the In- 
dian as to his instincts, habits and dealings with his fel- 
lows, before the white man’s conduct influenced him, 
have noted the heartless ferocity that utterly exter- 
minated entire tribes and peoples. We can safely say 
that ‘‘Our People’’ were exterminated by the same help- 
less, insane ferocity. 

There was a tradition among the Attiwanderons 
that their fathers utterly exterminated a great white 
people, taking their cattle and their lands. These same 
Attiwanderons were themselves exterminated, after the 
Iroquois had destroyed the Hurons, by the Iroquois 
about the year 1650. 


_ A similar tradition obtained among the Chippewa 
Indians; Chief ‘‘Shop-no-gun,’’ an aged Indian who re- 
sides at Grayling, Mich., tells with apparent pride how 
his fathers ‘‘killed off white man—way back—took much 
cattle and lands.’’ Mr. Soper showed him a ceremonial 
taken from a mound below Grayling, and asked, ‘‘ Did 
the Indian make that?’’ He answered indignantly, ‘‘ No, 
Indian no make; white man make long ago, way back.’’ 
He asked, ‘‘Where you get?’’ We told him we dug it 
up. . He looked at me indignantly, and coming forward, 
his hand extended and index finger pointing, called my 
attention to a large Bible on his desk, saying, ‘‘See book, 
book says no dig ’em up; let them rest.’’ 

The first war tablet we found, describing a battle 
between these prehistoric people and the Indian, was on 
August 9, 1909, in one of a group of 11 mounds that we 
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discovered on a high tableland at the juncture of the Au 
Sable river and a stream emptying into the Au Sable 
from the south, thirteen miles below Grayling, Mich. 

The next war tablet was found some two weeks later 
by Mr. Soper and a party of explorers in Wayne county 
near Detroit, two hundred miles from the first find. 

Since these first finds of war tablets we have found 
five more; in all seven tablets describing battles andthe 
death of one or other of their chiefs, showing the man- 
ner of his death, the moon and quarter of the moon in 
which he was killed. Judging from the number of war 
tablets, the labor it must have taken to make them, the 
accuracy displayed in description, and the distance apart 
where found, one would naturally conclude that these 
wars were many, protracted and general. 


In the year 1890 a young man of the name of James 
QO. Seotford discovered a mound by accident while in the 
tana county a large tract of land called ‘‘Slashings’’—-- 
employ of a Mr. Stewart, James Remick owned in Mon- 
land on which the pine had been cut. Mr. Seotford was 
engaged to throw a fence around a tract of these ‘‘slash- 
ings’’ for a cattle range. He ran a line fence. This line 
ran over a hillock some thirty feet across. When dig- 
ging a post hole on this hillock his auger struck some- 
thing hard—too hard to be a root, and there were no 
stone in the place. His curiosity prompted him to get a 
spade from his companion, who was setting posts after 
him. He dug the object up and found it to be a large 
earthen casket. He had broken the cover with the auger. 
The casket was unbroken. This was the first discovery 
of these mounds in Michigan. 

There were many small mounds and hillocks around 
Edmore which were looked upon before this find as nat- 
ural formation or the results of uprooting of large trees. 
As a result of this find a number of people dug into the 
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hillocks and mounds around Edmore, with more or less 
success in finding prehistoric specimens. (See M. &. 
Cornell’s pamphlet, published 1892.) 

M. E. Cornell, who died in 1902 or 1903, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., published a pamphlet regarding these finds 
around Edmore and Wyman. (These villages are about 
three miles apart.) He had made extensive excavations 
—finding caskets, tablets, etc., with cuneiform and hiero- 
glyphic writing. He states in his pamphlet, page 7, 
regarding conditions of some of these finds: 

‘‘On this point, take as a specimen the fact that a 
casket was found under the root of a pine tree, which by 
concentric circles was shown to be above three hundred 
years old; and that one of the roots of the tree had 
grown through the corner of the casket.’’ 

Three caskets have been found pierced by roots of 
trees growing on the mounds over them. We found one 
with the cover broken in by the root of a tree, and the 
casket was filled with sand. The root was coiled up in- 
side the box, but so decayed that it was broken with a 
touch. Only the decayed stump of the tree and a few 
rotten roots were left. Professor Wessels, the writer 
and three others were present and took part in the dig- 
ging. The professor lifted the casket from its ancient 
bed with his own hand, exclaiming: ‘‘Gentlemen, this is 
no fraud.’’ 

A professor of the University of Michigan in an ad- 
dress to a scientific gathering assembled at Chicago in 
1907, denounced these finds as ‘‘fakes.’’ In his address 
the professor tells us that some other archaeologists 
viewed some ‘‘photographs,’’ if you please, of these 
finds and in their indignation used ‘‘vigorous utter- 
ances.’’ If these gentlemen had refrained from the 
‘‘vigorous utterances’’ mentioned by the professor in 
his address, the group of gentlemen, which the professor 
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kindly designates as ‘‘The Syndicate,’’ would undoubt- 
edly now have a collection that would astonish the world, 
and hundreds of these specimens, if not thousands, that 
are now broken and thrown away, and therefore lost to 
the world and to science, would have been preserved and 
we might have a museum in Michigan worthy of the 
name, which we now have not. 

_ (See address in Anthropologist, first number of 
1908. ) 

There seems to be a general opinion among scien- 
tists that a people whom they designated as ‘‘Mound 
Builders,’’ were the original inhabitants of North Amer- 
ica. The same opinion seems to obtain regarding the 
prehistoric people who mined the copper mines of Isle 
Royale, the mines around Houghton and of Ontonagon, 
namely, that these people belonged to a distinctive peo- 
ple called the ‘‘ Mound Builders.’’ 

In the thirteenth annual report of the bureau of 
ethnology, Washington, page XLV., it is there shown 
that after a long investigation the conclusion arrived at 
was that the Mound Builders were ‘‘the historic Indian 
and his ancestors.’’ 

Col. Powell, of the bureau of ethnology, wrote an 
able defense of this same opinion, given in another num- 
ber of this same annual namely, that the Mound Build- 
er was the Indian, and this from the contents of the 
mounds found in different parts of the country. This 
opinion agrees with the report of DeSoto, the reports of 
early missionaries, and also with the report of a French 
officer stationed at St. Ignace. 

The prehistoric mounds of Michigan which Mr. Sop- 
er and myself have opened are as a rule not more than 
ten to thirty feet in length, frequently oval in form. 
Some are round or nearly so. These latter are, as a 
rule, not more than eighteen inches in height. They are 
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flat, with an indication of a moat around them. They are 
not more than two to three feet in depth. Where found 
on highlands, frequently an elongated basin-shaped stria 
of charcoal and ashes shows the contour of the open 
grave when the body was laid away. The outer and up- 
per rims of this basin-shaped stria come to within six- 
teen or eighteen inches of the surface of the ground. In 
Wayne county the country is flat, and the formation of 
the soil is lake sand. Here the basin-shaped stria is not 
so marked 

We have opened more than five hundred of these 
mounds in the four counties in which we have worked 
—a territory extending over two hundred sixty miles. 
We have diligently inquired regarding the localities of 
other finds and have so far located sixteen counties of 
Michigan in which these specimens have been found. 
We are confident that we are only on the borderland of 
this great prehistoric people. 

These mounds or graves, as a rule, are found in 
groups. The Sylvan club owns two forty-acre tracts 
(minus two acres) on the Au Sable river, Crawford 
eounty, Michigan. On the west forty acres we found 
only one groun of mounds. This group contained eleven 
mounds. On the east forty acres we found three groups 
of mounds—one of three, another of seven, and another 
group which covered an acre or more of ground. In this 
group some were close together, others from forty to 
sixty feet anart. We opened every grave we found on 
this groun, and found but one specimen. It was a large. 
well made chilled copper spear point. In the group of 
seven mounds we found two tablets—one of copper, the 
other of stone; one copner knife, and one medal of sand- 
stone. In the group of three we found only one speci- 
men—a beautiful medallion of dark hard stone. In the 
group of eleven mounds, on the west forty acres, we 
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found six specimens—two slate tablets,* three copper 
spear points and one very handsomely worked ceremoni- 
al. We found groups and lonely graves along the Au 
Sable as far as we explored. Some of these groups were 
half a mile or more back from the river. 

These prehistoric mounds of Michigan contain cas- 
kets, lamps, bowls, pipes, tablets, ete., of, clay; battle 
axes, knives, spear, dagger, and arrow points, domestic 
utensils, knives, saws, chisels, spades, etc., and a variety 
of ornamental wearing apparel—all of chilled copper; 
stone tablets, medallions, medals, skinning knives, vari- 
ous implements and of strange designs, the object of 
which we cannot imagine. One remarkable feature of 
these mounds—they contain no flint implements of anv 
kind, nor have TI seen any stone or copper beads; other 
ornamental wearing apparel is frequent. 

Henry Gilman, of Detroit, in a paper read before 
the Detroit Scientific Association in 1874, speaking of 
prehistoric mining on Isle Royale, states: 

‘With the exception of stone hammers, no other 
tools formed of stone have been found’’ (Michigan Pio- 
neer Collections, Vol. three, page 207.) 

On these mounds you may find large and aged trees 
—oak, pine and other varieties. The decayed roots of 
nine and other trees that grew, thrived and died on 
these mounds are there. They contain another peculiar- 
ity: There is a stria of charcoal and ashes in each 
mound. This stria often shows the basin-shaped contour 
of the interior of the mound when its possessor was laid 
away to rest. There does not appear, as a rule, sufficient 
charcoal and ashes for cremation, only enough for puri- 
fication. In some mounds, however, there is a heavy 
stria. 
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A Persistent Forgery. 


By FRANCIS W. KELSEY, University of Michigan. 


The Nation for January 28, 1892, contained two 
communications, from Prof. Morris Jastrow and myself, 
in regard to certain archaeological forgeries which had 
recently come to light in a sparsely settled region north- 
west of. Lansing, Mich. These consisted chiefly of cas- 
kets and tablets of clay on which a medley of ancient 
writing, with cuneiform and Egyptian as well as Greek 
characters, had been stamped before drying. They were 
taken seriously ,by many people, who found in them evi- 
dence of an early colonization of the region from the 
Orient; particular interest was manifested in a tablet 
on which scenes from the Deluge were depicted. The 
workmanship was of the crudest sort, and the clay con- 
tained so much sand that the objects were easily broken; 
the forger had evidently no acquaintance with the things 
which he had tried to copy, but was translating into sub- 
stance designs which he had found in printed form. 
Publicity destroyed the market for the relics, and after 
a time nothing more was heard of them. 

In 1898 a new series of forgeries appeared. The 
maker had learned something from his critics and was 
improving in technique. The clay was baked hard, and 
slate also was utilized for designs and symbols of writ- 
ing. Gaining confidence, the forger fashioned a winged 
clay figure measuring, with the base, twenty-two inches 
in height; leaning against it in front was a clay tablet. 
This image and a number of smaller objects were taken 
about as an itinerant exhibit, which was advertised as 
‘‘The finest collection of prehistoric relics ever exhibited 
in the United States.’’ The venture proved unsuccessful 
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pecuniarly, and the collection was left in charge of the 
Museum of the University of Michigan. 

Three years ago the forger again became active. He 
had turned his hand to copper. Marvelous were the de- 
signs and hodge-podge of strange characters incised, not 
only on tablets but also on a rude crown of copper. The 
surface of the metal had been treated to give it the ap- 
pearance of antiquity. Here, too, was a Deluge tablet; 
the pictorial design was almost identical with that pre- 
‘ viously worked out in clay. The copper objects had the 
advantage of being free from danger of breakage, easy 
to work, and last, but not least, more marketable. The 
center of distribution was now Detroit. Many collectors 
were skeptical, yet sales were made, and men of high 
standing were duped. Again the newspapers gave warn- 
ing of the true character of the ‘‘finds,’’ which continued 
to be solemnly dug out of mounds in the presence of wit- 
nesses. An article presenting the important types in il- 
Instrations, and pointing out their fraudulent character, 
was published in the first number of the American An- 
thropologist for 1908. Nevertheless, since letters of in- 
quiry from various parts of the United States have borne 
witness to the activitv with which the sale of bogus 
relics has been pressed; and finally a volume, of plates 
has been published, in order ‘‘to arouse the interest of 
students of philology or those engaged in historical and 
archaeological research.’’ 

This brochure, which is obviously designed for for- 
eion as well as domestic consumption, bears the title 
‘‘Einegravings of Prehistoric Snecimens from Michigan, U. 
S. A.;’’ and on the title page stands: ‘‘ Copywright, 1919, 
hv Rudolvh Etzenhouser. Pronrietor,’’ with a certifica- 
tion by the engravers ‘‘that the halftones are accurate 
reproductions of the prehistoric originals.’’ With un- 
conscious humor the compiler placed next to the title 
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page the portrait of a former Secretary of State of 
Michigan, who is represented as comfortably seated in 
an arm chair; to him, we are told, ‘‘belongs the credit 
of having been for several years the moving spirit in 
the investigation of these prehistoric relics,’’ one of 
which, apparently, he holds in his hand. The claims of 
those who believe in the relics are thus set forth: 


Students of American archaeology will find in the 
following pages, reproductions of the monuments of a 
race of primitive Americans, monuments of a people 
whose existence has hitherto been involved in an ob- 
scurity as complete as that which envelops their history, 
They have been unearthed for the most part, through 
the efforts of amateur investigators, and represent the 
contents of hundreds of mounds scattered over the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. The language inscribed on these 
tablets has not as yet been interpreted, but. will doubt- 
less, some day succumb to the advance of philology, and 
they will perhaps yield an interesting chapter to the an- 
cient history of this continent. 

The thirty-four plates of objects of copper, slate, 
and clay make a pitiable showing. They reveal such 
paucity of design, crudeness of execution, and fantastic 
congruity that it is amazing that persons of average 
intelligence—not to speak of experts—should be de- 
ceived. Yet it must be acknowledged that for nearly two 
decades the forger with cunning, persistence and a 
brazen face has been on the alert to entrap the guileless; 
and so long as human nature remains the same, it may 
be presumed that men will be ready to believe what they 
wish to believe, and that no hoax will be too preposterous 
to be without a following. 

The early forgeries of clay and the later objects of 
copper and slate have in common one cuneiform charac- 
ter which the maker seemed to have adopted as his sign 
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manual. A reporter for the Detroit News in 1908 direct- 
ed attention to the fact that while a number of persons 
were engaged in the exploitation of either the first or 
the third series of forgeries, one man was connected 
with both. This is James O. Scotford, a sign-painter, 
who formerly lived in the region where the first discov- 
eries were made, and afterwards moved to Detroit. 

While this Scotford was still living in Edmore, Prof. 
Charles A. Davis, who is now on the staff of the United 
States Geological Survey of Washington, heard of the 
wonderful discoveries he had made and called at his 
house to see him. He was not at home, but his wife was, 
and while Mr. Davis and another gentleman were wait- 
ing she showed them the relics which were on hand; then 
to indicate how remarkable these were, she brought out 
an encyclopaedic volume, ‘‘which had a full page plate 
giving in parallel vertical columns various alphabets of 
the ancient languages, pointing out from the pictures 
that this character was like the Greek and that was 
Egyptian or Assyrian. The resemblances were certainly 
remarkable, so much so, that they actually seemed to 
have been copied!’’ 

The origin of the spurious relics is easily accounted 
for; but for the suggestion of a Biblical element in them 
they would probably have failed to attract attention, and 
the maker would long ere this have ceased his operations 
from lack of encouragement. 


Editorial Note. 


Long before the first date mentioned by Prof. Kel- 
sey, we knew the existence of and examined personally 
many of the same kind of ‘‘finds’’ that is mentioned in 
the above articles. 

Through the examination of a mound in the south- 
western corner of Hillsdale County, Michigan, we were 
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led to further our investigations until we reached a smali 
hamlet in Montealm County called Crystal, situated on 
the shores of a small inland lake of the same name. 

In this little hamlet resided a gentleman by the name 
of Franklin, a very aged man even at that time, but a 
devotee of American Archaeology. This man had for 
years been a collector, and his collection was so large 
that a special building had been erected to house it. 
Quite a fortune had been expended by him in his efforts 
to solve the riddles of America’s prehistoric peoples. 

Among his collection were clay tablets that especial- 
ly attracted our attention; one of especial interest was 
designated by Mr. Franklin as the ‘‘Deluge Tablet.’’ 
This tablet was of baked clay, measuring about twenty- 
two inches in length by seven in width, divided into two 


sections by a horizontal line. The upper portion por- 


trayed the down-pour of rain together with human fig- 
ures with arms outstretched towards the heavens. The 
lower portion set forth the picture of a kind of ark float- 
ing upon a shoreless sea. 

Many copper relics were in the collection, including 
axes, knives, spear-heads and objects for which no known 
use could be assigned. 

Among others were those that Mr. Franklin desig- 
nated as ‘‘copper coins.’’ These so-called coins were 
dise-shaped plates about the size of an American two- 
cent piece. In the center were several incisions that 
rudely resembled cuneiform characters. 

Mr. Franklin had many other curious relics, among 
them caskets, ‘‘incense burners,’’ pipes, figurines, so- 
called idols, ete. 

In 1891 we again visited Mr. Franklin and his mu- 
seum, taking copious notes and even squeezes which we 
have been so unfortunate as to have since destroyed. 

Again in 1901 we repeated our visit. Upon this 
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visit Mr. Franklin presented us with three of the 
‘‘eoins’’ which we still have in our possession. We 
showed them to Prof. Dorsey of the Field Museum of 
Chicago. He, without due consideration, at once in an 
impulsive way, pronounced them a ‘‘fraud.’’ 

We are not going to take sides and express our opin- 
ion at this stage of the discussion, but we will say that - 
if Mr. Franklin was duped, he was so unknowingly for 
he spent thousands of dollars in making his collection. 

We ourselves spent the summer of 1902 investigat- 
ing a burying ground on the shores of a small lake in 
Montcalm County. No startling finds were made, but in 
those graves which we opened we always found the 
ashes and charcoal mentioned in the first article. 

We unearthed, on the site of an ancient village close 
to this same burying ground, fragments of pottery that 
did not, evidently, belong to the historic Indian. 

The measurements of fragments of skeletons did 
not yield results sufficiently definite as to permit conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. 

How much truth and how much fraud there is in 
the ‘‘finds’’ of Michigan may, perhaps, be settled within 
the next half-century. However, from personal observa- 
tion, we believe that Michigan furnishes a fertile field 
for the archaeologist. 

An archaeologist may be critical and conservative, 
but yet he may be too impulsive in the expression of his 
preconceived hypotheses and thus be blinded to the truth 
even when it is thrust at him. 

We shall watch with much interest the coming De- 


troit meeting. 
The Editor. 
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Chippewa History as Told by Themselves and 
French Documents. 
By J. 0. KINNAMAN, A. M., Ph. M. 
3 
PREHISTORIC STRUGGLE WITH THE HURONS. 


The narration of the prehistoric struggle of this 
nation with others is, of course, only a matter of oral 
tradition, handed down from generation to generation, 
but, nevertheless, cherished and related today; and these 
legends are still a part of the education of the little chil- 
dren, and ever do the old men of the tribe delight to re- 
count the glories that are past and gone never to return. 
So what we relate in this chapter was given us by the 
old men and the old chief (now 85 years of age) amidst 
social gatherings and amidst the leafy forest as we wad- 
ed the trout streams of the North Land. 

_Never to any extent did the warlike Sioux on the 
west wage war with the Chippewa. The Sioux loved his 
own land too much to bring trouble to his neighbors on 
the east. 

On the east of the Chippewa lay the danger and the 
enemy. This danger and enemy was the Huron. Why 
the Huron hated the Chippewa is not now known, but 
the fact remained that they did. War between these 
two tribes was a constant and almost continuous affair. 
For years the contest went on, victory being first on one 
side and then ‘the other, but neither conquered to the ulti- 
mate. It is supposed that the Huron envied the Chip- 
pewa his excellent hunting and fishing ground, and thus 
he was ever tempted to trespass. 

We will now attempt to relate as nearly as possible 
in their own words the final struggle between the two 
tribes. 
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‘*One night in the month of blueberries (August) the 
Chippewas were encamped at the mouth of what is now 
known as The Portage. Berries were plentiful, the har- 
vest bountiful, and, everybody being tired slept well, ex- 
cept one young warrior from whom it seems that sleep 
had fled never to return; he tossed restlessly upon his 
couch; at last he arose and went down to the water’s 
edge. 

The night was dark, the clouds lowering, but per- 
fectly still, the waters lazily lapped the beach and al! 
nature seemed asleep but the solitary Indian who stealth- 
ily walked along crouched close to the earth eageriy 
scanning the turbid waters. 

The sound of the swish of a paddle reached his ear; 
bending low so as to catch the sky-line he was able to 
discern a fleet of canoes at a distance on the lake. 


Quickly ,and quietly he awoke the warriors, women 
and children, the latter being placed in temporary safety, 
the Chippewas awaited the landing of their enemies. 

The details of the battle fought in the dark can 
never be told, except that one lone Huron escaped death; 
he was sealped alive and sent back to his tribe to show 
them the prowess of the Chippewa. 

If the tribes had previously been enemies it would 
be difficult to find a name suitable for their relations 
after that battle. 

The Hurons husbanded their every resource in order 
to reek vengeance upon the Chippewa. The Chippewa, 
on the other hand, prepared for the struggle that he 
knew to be coming. 

Word came that the Hurons were on their way to 
the Land of the Chippewas. 

The line of march taken by the Hurons led them 
through a deep pot-hole in the Pineries of the Chippe- 
was; here the latter tribe determined to ambush the 
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Hurons. The Hurons fell into the trap, and not a man 
lived to tell the story* 

*The author examined the traditional pot-hole. The 
legend is probably true in its main outlines. The spot 
was excellently chosen. 

The Hurons were now a weak and shattered tribe; 
no longer able to resist any foe, their other enemies, the 
Ottawas, attacked them and drove them from their homes 
and hunting grounds, and as a result the Hurons became 
wanderers in the wilds of Michigan. 

As a last resort they humbly appealed to their old 
enemies, the Chippewas, for protection; a council was 
held, mercy and protection was extended to the wander- 
ers as well as land given for a home on the bay that was 
named in their honor, Huron Bay. 

The Chippewas never again went to war until long 
after the coming of the white man, and how he came in 
contact with his white brother is related in II. 

Within the memory of the oldest living member of 
the tribe the Chippewas had their last foray with their 
old enemies the Sioux; but it was the last and will be 
forever their last battle with their ancient foes. 

The tribe is destined to become extinct by the op- 
eration of two laws: First, the death rate is greater 
than the birth rate by at least eighteen per cent; second, 
intermarriage with the whites will cause them to loose 
their identity. The natural law seems to be: The de- 
crease of primitive man; the increase of civilized man. 
The Chippewas must ultimately succumb to this inexor- 
able law in spite of the fact that they readily adopt 
caucasian civilization. 
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II 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 
Father Rene Menard. 


No pen is eloquent enough to portray in their true 
colors the deprivation, hardships, successes and failures 
of those messengers of civilization in the New World, 
the Jesuit Missionaries. Through their religious zeal, 
the vast northern and central portion of North America 
was lain open for the conquest of white man’s civiliza- 
tion. 

With Quebee as their base of supplies (when they 
had one) they spread themselves through the vast and 
interminable wilderness of the Northwest. 

The opening of the missions among the Ottawas 
made possible the extension among the Chippewas of 
the Lake Superior Country. 

We have already seen the location of the Chippewas 
and their extensive hunting and fishing grounds. 

During the year 1641 there appeared in their village 
situated near where the Soo now stands, two Jesuits, 
Raynbault and Jogeus. The village was a large one, 
numbering upwards of two thousand souls. In the midst 
of this populous site they at once set to work, giving the 
place a name and establishing their mission. We may 
thus establish this as the year in which the Chippewas 
as a tribe came into contact with the French. From. 
that time thence forward the Chippewas were the firm 
friends of the French, always taking sides with them 
against the English. 

Nineteen years passed before another Frenchman 
ventured so far into the wilds of this North Country; 
but 1660 saw the man who was to open new areas to the 
French crown. This man, Rene Menard, was born in 
Paris, September 7th, 1605; educated in the best schools 
the city afforded, always leaning to philology during his 
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course of study. His home territory did not seem suffi- 
ciently promising for him, so he came to Canada in 1640. 
He at once began the study of the Algonquin tongue. 
Soon mastering this, he set out for the missions among 
the Ottawas. Among these he labored, but results were 
not attained that satisfied the ambitions of the mission- 
_ary. Other lands called to him and he answered the cali. 


His journey from the Ottawas to the mission at the 
Soo, we will not relate, only to say that the journey was 
fraught with peril, and hardships almost beyond human 
endurance. At length the Soo mission was reached, but 
this was not destined to be the end of his travels. Tak- 
ing several Frenchmen and Chippewa Indians, by means 
of canoes, he continued his journey into the wilds of the 
south shore of Superior. 


If formerly he encountered hardship, want and pri. 
vation, it is impossible to give this stage of the journey 
a name. Physically Father Menard was a small man, 
and at this time much worn and weakened from sickness 
and exposure, and thus greatly incapacitated for severe 
exertion. He was not supposed to do any of the packing 
and other labor on the journey, but once out of sight of 
the mission now being left behind, the temper of his In- 
dian companions changed; they became sullen and mo- 
rose, in fact, masters of the situation, compelling the 
priest to do a share of the labor incidental to travel. [ 
am inclined to believe that if the truth was fully known, 
these same Indians practically made slaves of the Jesuit 
and his French companions. 

Winter came upon him sooner than was expected, 
and he was compelled to seek winter quarters near the 
head of Keweenaw Bay, not far from the site of the pres- 
ent village of L’Anse. He started to spend the winter 
in the lodge of le Brocket (the Pike) but for some un- 
known reason he was soon refused shelter by that re- 
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boutable Indian. Turning from the lodge, he built one 
for himself from the boughs of fir. It is almost beyond 
the stretch of the wildest imagination to conjure winter- 
ing in that rigorous climate in a firbough hut, but such 
were the trials of this heroic man. The provisions of 
the expedition were soon exhausted, if such had not been 
the case before winter quarters were taken up. Famine 
seemed abroad in the land among the natives. The 
maize crop (if one had been attempted) had been a fail- 
ure, and even the supply of fish among them was very 
limited. At the spot where Father Menard landed he 
found in a hollow, rotten tree, which served for wigwam, 
an old woman and two children, her grandchildren, de- 
serted and left to starve. When the Father entered, by 
creeping on his knees, this poor woman reached to a 
certain spot and drew forth part of a dried fish, her sole 
food supply, and offered it to him. Instead of accepting 
it, he proceeded to procure what additional food he could 
find, and thus saved the lives of the three. The younger 
child was about two years of age, the elder about six. 
This woman and the children became his first converts, 
she was christened Anne, and later was known as St. 
Anne. From Father Menard’s letter written later we 
would infer that the young child did not survive the se- 
vere winter. 
Provisions even became scarcer, if that was possible, 
as the winter progressed. Finally, the ratio of provi- 
sions was one small fish to five persons. The fish was 
boiled in- water; in order to thicken the water, a kind 
of moss was added forming a kind of shine that the im- 
agination of the people attempted to convert into soup. 
To further the culinary department barks of various 
kinds were added to the water after the fish had been 
taken out, oak bark, birch, linden, white-wood, etc. These 
woods and barks were often chewed raw as well as made 
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into imaginative soup. After the flesh had been steeped 
from the bones of the fish, the bones in turn were crush- 
ed, boiled, and more soup was made. Even this did not 
end the usefulness of the bones; after the soup was eat- 
en, the bones in turn were themselves devoured. To this 
fare was occasionally added acorns, but their quantity 
was not sufficient to make acorn-bread. 


All this privation did not keep the Father from ex- 
ploring on a small scale. The Indian name of the boy 
was Kewawenon; the site where they entered Chassa- 
hamigan. 

In the meantime he did not give up preaching and 
doing all he could to relieve the distress among the In- 
dians.- As a result of this labor two old men, eighty and 
ninety years, respectively, were converted to christian- 
ity. With the woman, two children and the old men, he 
organized what he called the Flying Church, and thus 
the first mission in these regions became a fact. 

The hardships of the winter came to an end with the 
coming of spring. The summer was spent in recupera- 
tion, gathering some supplies and exploring. During 
this time rumor was brought to him that some of his for- 
mer converts, fleeing their mortal enemies,-had gone 
towards the interior of what is now Wisconsin. Father 
Menard determined to follow these fugitives and cast his 
fortune with them. 

The expedition was made ready, but for some rea- 
son sufficient provisions for a long journey were not 
taken along. Soon the Indians began to say that the pro- 
visions would not last, that it would be best for them to 
go ahead rapidly to the village and send back the young 
men for him. This arrangement was assented to. Men- 
ard was left one companion, also a Frenchman, with pro- 
visions for perhaps ten days. Six days were spent on 
the shores of a small lake awaiting the coming of the 
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Indians. The provisions were getting lower with the 
passing hours. Qn the seventh day the start was made 
as best as judgment of direction and location indicated. 
Progress was slow and tedious. Menard was impeded 
by the utensils of his portable chapel, a small piece of 
smoked meat and several other personal articles. His 
companion carried the birch canoe over the portages and 
broke the path through the dense wilderness. In mak- 
ing one of these portages the companion of Menard, car- 
rying the canoe over his head did not look back for some 
time. When he reached the end of the portage, looking 
back for his companion, the Father was nowhere to be 
seen. The lone man went back over the trail but no 
trace of the priest could be found, not even a footprint 
to indicate at what point he left the traik In his own 
account he says he shouted at the top of his voice and 
fired five musket shots to attract the priest’s attention, 
but not the slightest response did he receive. At length 
he gave up the search and sought aid. He lost his way, 
passed the village he was seeking, was put on the right 
course by an Indian whom he met, and after two days 
reached the village for which he originally set out. When 
he arrived he found he could not speak their tongue, but 
by means of signs and tears he finally succeeded in mak- 
ing them understand that the priest was lost. A band 
of young braves started in search but in a few hours they 
returned without results. Several days later he found 
an Indian with the hand bag of Father Menard. He said 
he had found it; finally he confessed that he saw the body 
of the priest, but refused to guide the Frenchman to it. 
Later all the belongings of Father Menard was found in 
the Indian’s lodge. He may have merely taken them aft- 
er the priest was dead, but it is more than probable that 
he murdered him, as the priest could not have wandered 
beyond sound of musket in so short a time. Just where 
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Father Menard lost his life, just where his remains lie 
at rest no man knows. 

After two years of wandering, of adventures, hard- 
ships and toil the faithful comrade of Father Menard 
reached Quebec, and there told his story to the astonish- 
ed brotherhood. The date of the death of the priest was 
between August 12 and 15, 1661. The exact date his 
companion was not able to give. 

Five years passed before the labors of Menard was 
followed up. In 1666 Allouezand and Marquette made a 
tour of Lake Superior, at the same time making a may» 
of the same which was practically correct in every par- 
ticular. From this time on the Lake Superior Country 
was in the hands of the French Catholics which the 
French and Indian, Revolution and War of 1812 did not 
drive out. 
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Archaeological Notes. 


By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D. 


Professor W. Max Muller after a six months’ so- 
journ in Egypt, has returned to Philadelphia with the 
richest collection of papyri ever brought to this country. 
The purchase of this was made possible through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, wife of the retiring 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and the en- 
tire collection has been placed in the Museum-of Arts 
and Sciences at the University. Dr. Muller was able to 
purchase these papyri from a private collector in Cairo. 
Dr. Muller was sent out by the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, to make such copies as he could of the in- 
scriptions in the acient Temple of Philae. The island 
of Philae, in which the temple stands, is now submerged 
annually by the inundation caused by the Assuan dam, 
and it is expected that the floods may lead to its destruc- 
tion. Many of the inscriptions had already been de- 
stroyed by the rising waters, but Dr. Muller succeeded 
in copying some three hundred of those remaining. The 
work of deciphering them will require some time. Some 
two years ago, the Academy of Berlin sent an expedition 
to do this work. On its arrival, it found that it could do 
nothing, as the inscriptions were in demotic, a kind of 
shorthand used by the Egyptians. It therefore fell to 
the lot of the Carnegie Institute to do this work, and for 
its accomplishment they selected Dr. Muller, who is an 
expert in deciphering this kind of writing. The Temple 
of Philae was the last shrine of the old Egyptian reli- 
gion, and these inscriptions will have largely a religious 
value. 

With a commission from the Turkish authorities, 
Dr. Alois Musil has recently carried out further ex- 
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plorations in Northern Arabia, this time in the region 
adjoining the Hejas railway. Leaving Vienna in April, 
accompanied by Dr. Leopold Kober (geologist,) and his 
former coadjutor, Rudolf Thomasberger (cartographer,) 
he proceeded by way of Beirut and Damascus to Maan, 
where he organized his caravan, consisting of three ser- 
vants and seven riding-camels. During the next two 
months he made a thorough examination of the imper- 
fectly known area extending from Maan southwest to 
Al Gaw, and from the Red Sea eastward to Teima and 
the Wadi Sirhan, and including the Biblical land of 
Edom. The railway was used as a base for supplies, but 
the journey was not without danger, especially in the 
country of the fanatical tribes towards the south, whose 
suspicions were aroused by the light color of the beards 
of the travelers’ companions, doubt being thus thrown 
on their character of Muslims. The scattered nature of 
the posts maintained by the Truks renders them power- 
less against Beduin. There had been no rain for four 
years, and the temperature on one occasion rose to 55 
degrees C, (131 degrees Fahr.,) but the traveler was 
able to secure a large amount of ethnographical and lin- 
guistic material—lists of names, drawings, copies of in- 
scriptions and so forth. One result of the journey is, Dr. 
Musil believes, the identification for the first time of the 
true Biblical Sinai. His companions carried on work 
in other departments. Plants and insects were collected 
and geological investigations made, the country being 
found to consist of granite, sandstone and basalt, suc- 
ceeding each other from west to east. The mapping was 
effected by plane-table and compass, the use of the theo- 
dolite being found impossible. Notes on the form an] 
nature of the surface, or at least a record of the changes 
in direction of the route, were made whenever it was 
possible to elude the vigilance of the Beduin, who accom- 
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panied the party from curiosity. At the night encamp- 
ments the latitude was taken by altitude of the pole star, 
and altogether two hundred altitudes were determined, 
the meteorological station at Beirut supplying a record 
of the daily march of the barometer for the purpose of 
comparison, while the leveled line of railway gave a ref- 
ence to sea-level. The map, like Dr. Musil’s previous 
one of Arabia Petraea, has been plotted on the scale of 
1: 300,000, but it will be published on a smaller scale. The 
results of the journey will be issued by the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

The Philadelphia Museum has issued ‘‘Gournia. 
American Excavations in Crete,’’ by Harriet Boyd 
Hawes, M. A., L. H. D. Mrs. Hawes is the first of her 
sex who has both directed in person a scientific excava- 
tion in classic soil and edited in chief the scientific state- 
ment of results. Gournia was a Minoan town 1600 years 
before Christ and it is the one almost complete ground 
plan of a Minoan town that has yet been laid bare, and 
its ruins were entirely unremarked and unplundered 
until Mrs. Hawes dug into them. The book gives an 
orderly and adequate setting forth of a whole Minoan 
town laid out in blocks, and shows how its communica- 
tion ways were disposed; how it lays in relation to its 
chieftains’ stronghold; what utensils and implements it 
used in domestic life; and what high artistic aim as 
achievement went with restricted provincial means. in 
that remote age. The book is a large folio, with plan, 
twenty-four photogravure plates eleven in color, and 
many illustrations in the text. 

The Austrian African traveler, Herr Otto Artbauer. 
set out in October with the intention of making his way 
into the Tibesti region between Fezzan and Wadai—the 
portion of Africa which deserves the epithet ‘‘dark’’ in 
our own day. He is accompanied by an Austrian artil- 
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lery officer, First Lieutenant Emil Kraft von Helmhack- 
er. The leader is an Arabic scholar and is also master 
of a number of African dialects, besides possessing eth- 
nographical and geological qualifications. His compan. 
ion will undertake the cartographical work and meteor- 
ological observations. As is well known, the relatively 
fertile highlands of Tibesti are inhabited by the Tibbu 
—a race known to the ancinet Romans. 


The committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
has recently issued ‘‘The Excavations of Gezer, 1902-5 
and 1907-9,’’ by Prof. R. A. Steward Macalister. This 
work, the final memoir on the results of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund’s most recent excavation, consists of 
two volumes, of about four hundred quarto pages each, 
of letters, etc., cantaining many photographic and other 
illustratives; and a volume of two hundred plates, some 
of them in color. It has been prepared by the Directors 
of the excavation. These pages will be found to pressent 
a record of the early civilization of Palestine, from about 
2500 B. C. down to the time of Christ, more complete 
than has hitherto been set forth. There are chapters on 
the physical character and conditions of the inhabitants 
of Gezer, the city excavated, the buildings, including an 
exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture ; 
the tombs, of which about two hundred fifty are describ- 
ed; daily life, with descriptions of tools, weapons, pot- 
tery, foreign imports, etc.; and the Canaanite religion, 
on which subject the excavation has thrown much wel- 
come light. About four thousand individual objects are 
figured in the plates and the illustrations scattered 
through the book. 


The conclusions drawn from the archaeological dis- 
coveries recently made at Rantidi in Cyprus by Dr. Max 
Ohnefalsh-Richter, are supported by the decipher of the 
Rantidi inscriptions, Prof. Meister of Leipsic,-who has 
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recently returned to Berlin from a study of the di Cemo- 
la collection in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
As the results of his exhaustive research on the Island 
of Cyprus, Dr. Richter has unearthed what he regards 
as the most ancient pure Greek Mount of Divinities at 
Rantidi. He has discovered the remains of ineense al- 
tars and sanctuaries dedicated in archaic syllabaric in- 
scriptions to Aphrodite, Zeus, Apollo, and other Greek 
divinities. The discoveries occurred in the course of ex- 
cavations undertaken for the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin at a point three miles from the present-day 
village of Kuklia, the site of the old Paphos. It was here 
in 1888 that British excavations established the existence 
of two temples of Aphrodite-Astarte, but no remains 
older than the fourth century before Christ. Dr. Richter 
thinks, therefore, that he has found at Rantidi the oldest 
purely Grecian or Graeco-Phoenician town of Paphos 
and the Homeric Atlar of Aphrodite-Indhia. 


The winter camp at Abydos is now open, and Prof. 
EK. Naville superintends the expidition under the au- 
spices of the Egypt Exporation Fund, assisted by T. Erk 
Peet and J. A. Dixon. For the first time in twenty-five 
years, an American is to join the staff of explorers 
working for the Exploration Fund. Prof. Thomas 
Whittemore of Tufts College, representing the American 
branch of the Fund, will take up his residence at Abydos. 
This ancient city has been the scene of the labors of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund at intervals during the past 
ten years. Since Prof. Petrie’s excavations in 1900 dis- 
closed what he considered to be the most antique artistic 
jewelry in existence and revealed an age of art and cui- 
ture startling in its realism, Abydos has continued to 
grow in the interest of its revelations. Six large vol- 
umes and twice that number of reports record the result 
of the labor on this site. 
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A discovery has recently been made in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Pompeii which promises to be a mem- 
orable event in the story of the acquisition of knowledge 
concerning the history of ancient art. Last year some 
excavations undertaken in accordance with the Italian 
law of 1902, upon a farm close to the Porta Ercolese sud- 
denly assumed importance because they disclosed the 
remains of a magnificent mansion containing more than 
tewtny rooms, in addition to the usual Roman open-air 
courts and enclosed gardens known to all students of 
Pompeian domestic architecture. Upon the resumption 
of work this season, including the removal of the cover- 
ing of volcanic debris to a sufficient depth to reveal the 
interior walls of the villa, the investigation proves to be 
of special importance, for the decorative fresco paint- 
ings adorning the rooms were found to possess a new 
character in ancient technique, being painted so as to 
imitate successfully sculptures both in low and high re- 
lief. The earliest to be uncovered showed two Bac- 
chantes in gauze-like drapery, as in some modern Italian 
work. Two other tableaux show Bacchus and Silenus 
attended by satyers. Another represents a priestess, 
whose statue rests upon a marble block with slightly 
overhanging cap and projecting base. The four recess- 
ed sides of this are carved in relief, and appears as in 
the fresco. The statue is shown as if standing in a Pom- 
peian room, placed close up against the decorated wall. 
The artist appears deliberately to have placed the effigy 
of the priestess in a difficult position as regards stand- 
ing, so as to increase his achievement in reproducing the 
effect of sculpture. A similar position has been adopted 
for a youthful dancing form, the painting being equally 
suggestive of sculpture. The dwelling has been found 
to be one of the most perfectly preserved of any of those 
which have been located since the spade of the peasent 
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in 1748 opened up the great archaeological possibilities 
of the place. And as has been remarked by the Minis- 
ters of Public Instruction, who have in preparation an 
exhaustive pamphlet on the find, ‘‘It will undoubtedly 
inspire excavators to examine the hillsides around Pom- 
peii in the hope that their work will be rewarded wiih 
the uncovering of other villas, some one of which may 
contain a library, and thus rescue from the past the lost 
literature of certain Greek poets and dramatists. Al- 
though as to these things we place more confidence on 
the certain discoveries at Herculaneum. ‘ 

Leo Frobenius, leader of the German Inner-African 
exploring expedition, sends word from the hinterland of 
Togo, that he has discovered indisputable proofs of the 
existence of Plato’s legendary continent of Atlantis. He 
places Atlantis, which he declares was not an island, but 
in the northwestern section of Africa, in territory lying 
close to the equator. The explorer bases his assertions 
principally on the discovery of an ancient bronze, the 
head of a man. It is a work of high artistic merit, he 
says, and dates back to the period ages before the day 
of Solon, when tradition peoples the legendary conti- 
nent with a mighty nation which only the Athenlans 
could conquer. The bronze bears the insignia of Posei- 
don, the Greek equivalent of Neptune, and this fact is 
thought by the discoverer to bear out the tradition of 
an invasion of Atlantis by the Athenians. Besides this 
Poseidon was by legend connected with the founding of 
the state. The head of the bronze is hollow, and this 
construction helped to establish the period of the work. 
It is entirely devoid of negro characteristics, and there 
is no doubt that it cannot have been of local casting. 
The features are of faultless mold, finely traced, and of 
slightly Mongolian type. Frobenius asserts that there are 
other evidence sufficient to justify his claim that this age 
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has discovered the lost continent of Atlantis, which the 
Athenian Solon is said by later writers to have believed 
existed nine thousand years before his time. Leo Fro- 
benius has been known as an ethnologist, and the expedi- 
tion which he led into Africa has for one of its 
main objects the study of race types and origins. Togo 
or Togoland, where the expedition led by Frobenius was 
operating, lies between Dahomey and Ashantee on the 
gold coast of the Gulf of Guiena. It is a German posses- 
sion with an area of about 33,000 square miles. 
The population is estimated at two million five hundred 
thousand. It is impossible to give a scientific opinion 
on the meagre data thus far received, and it is difficult 
to prove anything one way or the other until we have 
more particulars. As Prof. Wheeler, Professor of Greek 
Archaeology at Columbia University says, ‘‘I suppose it 
Frobenius says he has discovered Atlantis, I suppose 
that he believes he has.’’ 

Dr. A. S. Yahuda of Berlin has recently reviewed 
the progress made in excavations in the near East in 
Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and then 
gives particular attention to the very latest, possibly 
the most important, discovery of all, one hundred clay 
tablets written in ancient Hebrew, dug up in Samaria. 
The discovery was made by Prof. George Andrew Reis- 
ner. The tablets show the same old Hebrew writing in 
which the Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscriptions 
were written; only the letters are not. cut into the clay, 
but written in ink, in that deep black Egyptian ink which 
has preserved to us to this day in excellent condition, 
writing from the first and second millenium B. C., on 
papyri, on wooden coffins, and on clay tablets in Crete 
and Egypt. A close examination of the tablets yielded 
an exetremely important result. On one of the tablets 
is reported to have been found a letter from an Assyrian 
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King to King Ahab of Israel. The language is Assyrian, 
but the writing is in cuneiform, according to one re- 
port, but according to another, old Hebrew. As to the 
name of the Assyrian King, nothing is so far known, but 
should the letter be really that of an Assyrian King 
there can be no doubt that it must be Assurbanipal (B. 
C. 884-860) or his son Shalmaneser II. (B. C. 859-825,) 
who were contempolaries of Omi and Ahab, (B.C. 900- 
854.) In any case, the discovery of the letter gives 
ground for the probable belief that the whole find ema- 
nates from the Archives of King Ahab-himself or from 
those of a royal scribe. The probability is strengthened 
by the fact that a number of the tablets contain an ex- 
hausttive inventory of the furniture of the royal palace. 
As to the contents of the remaining documents, which 
include some sale and commercial tablets, we shall prob- 
ably learn soon from the lucky finder himself. Taking 
it all around, this find may be described as the most: im- 
portant discovery yet made in the Holy Land. 


A conflict of authority has arisen between the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts of Paris, and the local government of 
Algeria over the recent discovery of a statue of Apollo 
at Cherchell. The work, although unidentified as to 
sculptor, undoubtedly belongs to the golden age of Hel- 
lenic art. The statue was unearthed on the estate of 
Louis Felicien, who, naturally, claims it as his own, not- 
withstanding the French law that ‘‘treasure trove’’ 
belongs in part to the state, or, in the case of relics, re- 
maining at the disposition of the state. M. Felicien as- 
serts that this law does not apply to Algeria. In this 
he is backed up by the local authorities. One of the 
finest specimens of Greek sculpture is unlikely to orna- 
, ment the Louvre, as the Ministry has decided to allow 
the case to be settled by arbitration by the municipal 
government of Cherchell. 
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The discovery of what is probably a Hebrew Gospel 
writer earlier than the Gospels of the New Testament, 
has recently been made public by President Solomon 
Schechter of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica. The document contains practicaliy the only con- 
temporary Hebrew record of persons and events de- 
scribed in the New Testament, and pictures what was 
probably one of the first Judeao-Christian sects in which 
primitive Christianity found a hold and was nourished. 
The document consists of eight pages of manuscript, 
evidently forming part of a larger writing, which Presi- 
dent Schechter obtained along with some twenty thou- 
sand other old Hebrew manuscripts, from the Jewish 
congregation at Cairo, Egypt. The collection, which 
has been guarded jealously by the Cairo congregation 
for one thousand years, was taken by President Schech- 
ter to the University of Cambridge, where he was then 
Professor of Scemitics. In the collection, Dr. Schechter 
found, are other treasures, a Hebrew text of Ecclesias- 
ticus, but his newest find will probably far outrank the 
other in general importance and intrest. Hitherto schol- 
ars have been able to find no contemporary Jewish ret- 
erences to the events and characters of the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of a few generally suspected 
passages in Josephus, the genuineness of which has been 
rejected by both Jewish and Christian critics, and a few 
contemptuous references in the Talmud. The manu- 
script discovered and translated by Dr. Schechter seems 
to have been composed in the second part of the first 
century of the Christian era. It represents a personal 
address of a religious leader to his followers, laying 
down in form of a manifesto the principles of belief of 
his religious views. The personal note expressed in fre- 
quent use of the well known Hebrew form of ‘‘ Hearken 
"ye unto me,’’ seemed to prove the document was com- 
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posed at the time of the religious events it treats of. 
The manifesto voices belief in two great personages who 
have been sent to strengthen and enlighten the Hebrew 
nation. The first is referred to as a Messiah, ‘‘from the 
family of Aaron and from Israel.’’ The second is called 
‘‘Teacher of Righteousness,’’ and also designated as a 
Messiah. Both Messiahs had died when the document 
was written, but both were expected to reappear in the 
latter days. A third person, called in one place ‘‘a man 
of scoffing,’’ and in another ‘‘Belial,’’ is put forward 
_ for special denunciation, and a charge of detaching the 
people from ordinances of the law and from sound moral 
principles. President Schechter thinks the two Messiahs 
referred to were one person, whom he tried to identify 
with a certain Zadok, founder of the Zakodites or Sad- 
ducean sect. ‘‘Belial,’’ he thinks, represents not an in- 
dividual, but the Hellinistic persecutions before the Mac- 
cabean revolt. Dr. Schechter advances these theories 
only doubtfully, however. On the other hand, George 
Margoliouth, Custodian of Hebrew manuscript of the 
British Museum, in reviewing and commenting on Dr. 
Scheechter’s discovery, says, ‘‘It is impossible to read 
the characterization of the Messiah descended from 
Aaron and from Israel without thinking of John the 
Baptist.’’ The ‘‘man of scoffing’’ who is mentioned as 
‘‘sent’’ throughout Israel to pervert the nation from the 
law, Dr. Margoliouth thinks, was Paul the Apostle, who, 
from a strictly Jewish point given, would have been re- 
garded as one of the worst enemies of the faith. The 
text referred to him as ‘‘sent,’’ in mocking allusion to 
his apostleship, which in their view, was self assumed. 
The root of the Hebrew word for ‘‘sent’’ is the same as 
that from which ‘‘apostle’’ is derived. The manuscript 


assigns a period of forty years to his activity, which 
nearly agrees with recent critical computations of the 
ministry of Paul. 
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Captain Prideaux, British Political Agent at Bah- 
rien, India, the center of the Persian gulf pear!-fisheries, 
has recently conducted excavations in that locality, and 
brought to light. one extraordinary necropolis. The tombs 
stretch for miles into the interior of Bahrien. The origin 
of the necropolis is to a great extent a mystery, but 
primitive civilization probably first began in the region, 


‘and possibly this desert sepulcher is the oldest piece of 


man’s handiwork in the world. 

With the death of Hamid Bey there has disappeared 
a unique figure in the artistic world of Turkey, and to 
him, more than any other Turk, is due the preservation 
of the archaeological and artistic remains of the Byzan- 
tium of the Greeks. There is a movement on foot among 
the foreign classical schools in Turkey to have the gov- 
ernment properly recognize the work of Hamid Bey and 
to preserve his memory as he has preserved that of an- 


_ cient Byzantium. 


The International School of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology has been established in the City of Mex- 
ico by the Governments of Mexico and Prussia and the 
Faculties of Columbia and Harvard Universities. Stu- 
dents will be trained for research in the archaeology, 
anthropology, and history of Mexico. After that field 
has been thoroughly worked, other Central and South 
American countries probably will be included in the 
scope of the school. 

Objects unearthed by the explorations will be placed 
in the national museums of the countries vhere they are 
found but if additional specimens similar in character 
are discovered they will go to the four founding patrons. 

The patron institutions will each contribute $6,000 
a year to the maintenance of the school and each in turn 
will have the privilege of naming the director. The 
Prussian Government had the naming of the first direct- 
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or, and appointed Prof. Edward Saler, director of the 
section of archaeology and anthropolgy in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Prof. Franz Boas of Columbia, now 
deailed as Professor of Anthropolgy in the University 
of Mexico, will assist him for the coming year. 

Fellowships are to be awarded by the patrons. Co- 
lumbia has named Miss Ranives Casteneda, and Prussia 
has appointed Dr. Werner von Harchelmann. The in- 
come from the fellowships will be sufficient to cover all 
expenses of the recipients. 

A field likely to be taken up soon after Mexico is 
Ecuador, from which Prof. Marshal H. Saville of Co- 
lumbia had just returned. He found traces there of 
three distinct civilizations, the first of which was about 
. six centuries old and highly developed. He collected on 
his trip thousands of specimens of pottery and other an- 
cient arts, which will probably be placed on exhibition ia 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Shortly before Prof. Saville reached Ecuador a gold 
rush started among the natives, following the discovery 
of gold ornaments in a tomb. More than three thousand 
tombs were pillaged, and although little gold was found, 
objects of great archaeological interest were unearthed. 
Most of Prof. Saville’s specimens were bought from 
these gold-seekers. 
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Book Review 


GREEK RELIGION. 
By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 384 
pp., 12 Mo. New York: Chicago: American Book Co., $2.00 net. 

This book is devoted to a new line of study in Greek Religion. 

Scholars have always failed to take Greek Religion seriously by even those 
who profess to be deeply interested in the study of comparative religion. Mr. 
Fairbanks points out how mythology and religion has always been confounded. 
He shows that St. Paul was correct when he said to the Athenian, “I perceive 
that you are very religious.’’ 

Religion and mythology are two distinct entities in the thought-world of the 
Greek. Back of it all in the mind of the Greek was the notion of monotheism. 

Gods were local, and their shrines were local; their divinity worshipped by 
varying ceremonies at various times, and, for the time being, the worshippers 
were monotheists. 

On the other hand the characteristics of the gods of mythology were general 
and universal without local habitat, but with merely favorite haunts. 

With this angle of vision, the author sets forth upon his task of formulating 
as best he may from fragmentary knowledge of the subject, the import of Greek 
religion both to the ancient and modern world. 

For the purpose of giving a comprehensive view of the subject, the work is 
divided into three parts: Part I, is devoted to Forms of Religious Beliefs and 
Practice in Ancient Greece. 

In this part ritual and its development is set forth together with the religious 
beliefs that caused the ritual to be formulated. This part is very interesting 
and throws new light upon the subject of ritual even in our present age. 

Part II, is an Historical Sketch of Religion in Greece. This theme begins 
with the beginning and traces religion through the “Middle Ages’’—1100-1700 B. 
Cc. through the Golden Age to the Final Outcome of Greek Religion; its Influence 
on Roman civilization and on Christianity. 

This Part is of great interest to the student, the clergyman and the layman. 
The history cannot be otherwise than of great importance. Part I can be passed 
over as perhaps too technical, but Part II cannot be so treated. , It should be 
read, if for no other purpose than to grasp the full meaning of the last chap- 
ter. The closing sentence of this chapter is worth the price of the book. 

Part III is devoted to the discussion of Religion and Other Phases of Life 
in Greece, together with the relation of religion to Art, Literature, Science, Phil- 
osophy, Ethics, Sociology and Momotheism. 

Taking the work as a whole, it shows the marks of a ripe and thorough 
scholar; one who has discovered some new things and has given them to the 
world in a scholarly and concise way. It adds largely to our fund of knowledge 
of ancient life. 

The mechanical workmanship is all that can be desired by the most fasti- 
dious. The work is free from errors and the spelling of proper names is con- 
sistent, the Greek and Latin never being confused, or one substituted for the 
other, a feature that is worthy of commendation. 

This book should certainly be in the library of every well-read man or woman. 


AMEN, THE GOD OF THE AMONIANS.—By Wakeman KRyno, M. D. 138 pp., 
12 Mo. Broadway Publishing Co., New York, $1.00 net. 


In this little work, Dr. Ryno takes the closing words of every Christian pray- 
er, amen, and makes it a subject of study. He traces it back to the Egyptians 
and finds that Amen was the Supreme God of the Egyptians. 

The study finally develops into an astronomical study of the Egyptians and 
Chaldoeans and the significance of the Zodiac. 

He reduces the O, and N. T. to purely symbols and Astronomical treatises, so 
jumbled and covered as to deceive the great mass of readers of heavens. In 
fact, it seems an attempt to reduce the Bible as a whole to merely a disguised 
Allegory. 

The information that Dr. Ryno has gathered together in this small space is 
of great intrinsic value in itself, but this attempt to reduce the Bible to an Al- 
legory is undoubtedly a failure in that he does not produce conclusively his ar- 
gument. If he was thoroughly acquainted with the work of Archaeologists in 
Palestine and Egypt, and even in Italy, he would somewhat modify his views. 

Let us hope for a second edition that may give us his argument in full, rather 
in outline. 

The work, however, is worthy of a place in any library. 
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GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY, by Harold North Fowler, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and James Regnall Wheeler, Columbia University. With the Collabora- 
tion of Gorham Phillips Stevens. New York: Cincinnati: Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

The authors state in the Preface that the work is intended for the use of the 
serious student of Greek Archaeology, but may be used by those who desire a 
general knowledge of the subject. 

The first statement in the work proper, is the definition of the term Greek 
Archaeology as the authors intend to use it, and upon which they build their 
theme, viz: “Greek Archaeology may be defined as the scientific study of the 
arts of construction and design as they were developed by the Greeks.” All 
other elements that are often classed as and is a part of any archaeology is 
passed over in silence. In short, the authors, from the very outset, intend to 
limit their field of investigation and study; they build a wall around themselves, 
as it were, and do not allow themselves any liberties beyond their circumscrib- 
ed scope. 

With these statements in view, the writers very naturally begin with Pre Hel- 
lenic Greece, and devote nearly an hundred pages to the civilization or civiliza- 
tions upon which the historic Greek culture was more or less based. They make 
clear many of the conflicting nomenclatures that occur in the different writers 
on this subject. 

They bring within the limits of this one chapter much material that is ut- 
terly inaccessible to the average student, for the simple reason that it is stor- 
ed throughout many libraries in many countries. Thus the student finds ready 
at hand, all that is known or that has been written on the subject. 

Volumes, in fact, almost libraries have been written on the subject of Chap- 
ter II, Architecture. Prolific is the literature upon the architecture of both 
Greece and Rome and for that matter of all ancient countries. ; 

The authors could do but little other than give a general view, together with 
hints as to how the subject might be grasped in its broadest and most exten- 
sive sense; yet they have added new phases in their treatment of engineering 
devices, modes of transportation, etc. 

From a study of this chapter, the student can gain a thorough working 
knowledge of the origin, development and decadance of Greek architecture. 

Naturally Chapter III would be devoted to sculpture. Here, too, the authors 
are limited for space, for just as in the previous chapter the subject is too ex- 
tensive to treat otherwise than in a general way. When we stop to. consider 
the immensity of the subject and its unrivaled perfection, Greek Architecture, 
we almost wonder that the writers have attempted to treat it even in a 
general way; but they are men experienced in the lecture room and with the 
average American student and know his weak points as well as his strong 
ones, and have governed themselves accordingly. 

The subject is well presented both for the serious student and the general 
reader and material has been gathered that hitherto has been inaccessible for 
practical use in the lecture room, or for general library reference. 

A new chapter has been added in the study of bronze casting, or as entitled 
in the work, “Metal Work.” 

Most students and museum-goers are acquainted with the bronze “Charioteer” 
and a few other similar objects of the kind, but most of them aren’t aware of 
the extent and perfection of these metal works of the ancient Greeks. 

Space is given to the discussion of terra-cottas, coins, and engraved gems. 
The latter two is of great importance from an archaeological point of view, and 
gives us compass by which we can gauge the course of the civilization of the 
Greeks. 

Great attention is bestowed upon the study of Vases, which can, of course, 
be properly classed as pottery, and, as pottery is one of the basic elements in 
determining degree, kind of civilization and chronology, it is wise and impor- 
tant that the subject should be so carefully treated. 

The cuts, plans and drawings are without flaw, and add greatly to the useful- 
ness of the work. Last, but not least, is the working bibliography, whose im- 
portance cannot be questioned by any student or any instructor. 
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Think a Moment. 


HY do you continue to spend your time and practically all you 
earn in a section of the country where you suffer from ex- 
tremes of both heat and cold, in reality, derive only a partial 

pleasure from life and with no prospects of ever bettering your condi- 
tion? Did you know that a few pennies saved each day and invested 
in a carefully selected piece of land in FLORIDA would assure for 
you a home in the best State in the Union, where one does not suffer 
from extreme heat or extreme cold, where in midwinter the fruit and 
truck grower is harvesting his crops, deriving therefrom thousands of 
dollars from the yield of only a few acres? Remember though thai 
these farms must te located near a good local market, 

South Tampa is the only small} farm property located in Florida 
within the suturts of a city, Tampa is the best local market in the — 
State. South Tampa is the only property in Florida where you can 
buy a small farm at a less price per acre than is asked by individual 
landewners immediately adjoining, South Tampa is the only property 
in Florida on which new settlers have troken ground in the last 12 
months and have already sold three crops from their land. Mr. M. J 
Dialy, formerly a Chicago man. began clearing his land in South Tam- 
pa February, 1910; he has harvested and sold three crops, 

Messrs, Brooks and Nuhn, two young men from the North, settled 
in South Tampa in March, 1910. They erected a home, cleared and 
fenced the land themselves, and the total cash outlay was about 
$300.00. In December when harvesting sweet potatoes, they stated 
that their crop would average three hundred bushels to the acre and 
that the crop could be readily sold in Tampa at a handsome profit. 

These men are new settlers. What they have done, you can do. 
Some of the settlers in this vicinity have derived as high as $1,500 
per acre from celery, more than $800 per acre from onions and other 
garden truck in proportion. 

Now don’t take our word for this but have a talk with one of your 
number, who visited Florida and carefully inspected different sections 
of the State, Mr. J. O. Kinnaman of Benton Harbor, Michigan, who 
has kindly permitted us to refer you to him as to the condition of 
South Tampa land and its advantages over other locations in the State. 


Tampa Bay Land Company 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 








